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NOTES AND NEWS 

Miss 0. B. Dubois has published a monograph in the third bulletin 
of Volume VIII. of the ethnological publications of the University of 
California, dealing with Luiserio Indians of South California. The fol- 
lowing is from a summary in Nature (January 7) of Miss Dubois's 
article : " Though they have been exposed to European influence for 
more than a hundred years, and have lived for nearly two generations 
under rigid Christian discipline, it is remarkable that so many of their 
pagan beliefs and customs have survived. It is still more noteworthy 
that, about a hundred and twenty years ago, a pagan missionary move- 
ment extended from them to the Diegueno tribe, among whom the new 
cult which centers round the personality of Chungichnish was intro- 
duced. This new faith, like others which have extended beyond their 
original home, had every requisite of a conquering religion — a distinct 
and difficult rule of life demanding obedience, fasting, and self-sacrifice 
— and it enforced its commands by an appeal to the fear of punishment, 
a threat that avengers in the shape of stinging weeds, the rattle-snake, 
and the bear would punish neglect of its observances. The most im- 
portant of the rites connected with the Chungichnish cultus is that of 
Toloache, or the initiation of youths and girls. In the case of the 
former, the candidates, in a state of nudity, are dosed with a decoction 
of the jimson-weed (Datura meteloides) , which contains a powerful nar- 
cotic and excitative principle. After the intoxication produced by this 
drug has passed away, the secret dances of the tribe are performed and 
the mystic songs are sung. The Shaman who conducts the proceedings 
asserts that he is possessed of magical powers, and the initiates are in- 
structed to imitate his feats. During the dance the performers appear 
to speak in the tongues of beasts and birds, a rite possibly connected 
with a belief in personal totem animals or guardian spirits, which up 
to quite recent times survived among this people. These rites are fol- 
lowed by a fast from salt and meat sometimes lasting two or three 
weeks, and meanwhile the youth is instructed in the tribal code of 
etiquette and morals. He is told, for instance, that no one should eat 
immediately on rising lest the spirit which was absent from his body in 
sleep should be unable to return. On the same principle, on return 
from an expedition into the hills he must defer eating so as to permit 
the wandering spirit to rejoin its mortal body. This initiation rite is 
accompanied by an elaborate symbolism, of which Wanuwat, or the sac- 
red net, and a form of painting or modelling in sand are the most prom- 
inent features. The net is said to symbolize the Milky Way, a prom- 
inent feature in the night sky of that region, which is regarded as the 
home of the dead; and the main idea seems to be based upon an attempt 
to free the departing spirits from this earth, and to prevent their return 
by binding them in the net of the Milky Way. The sand painting may 
perhaps best be described as a cosmological model in which the tribal 
conception of the relation of this world to the heavens is portrayed. The 
annual commemorative rite for the dead is performed over images repre- 
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senting the departed, a custom common to the Hindus and other savage 
or semi-savage races. Singing and dancing, with whirling of the bull- 
roarer, precede the burning of the images, in some cases the clothing 
and ornaments being consumed, in others removed by the friends. Like 
the rite of the sacred net, the intention seems to be to expel the spirits 
of the dead from the neighborhood of the living. The creation legends 
of the tribe, now for the first time fully recorded by Miss Dubois, are of 
considerable importance, and must be taken into account by all students 
of comparative mythology. In the beginning existed only Kivish Atak- 
vish, the Void, who was followed by Whaikut Piwkut, ' the whitish, 
gray,' who created two great round balls, which were male and female. 
The union of sky and earth then produced the first people, now repre- 
sented by the magic mortar, wampum strings, the mast used in the 
death rites, and other sacred objects, animal and vegetable. Then ap- 
pears a deified hero, Oniot, who is done to death by Wahawut, the witch, 
and, as in the Hindu Yama saga, death thus entered the world. Besides 
these is a group of interesting sky myths." 

The following abstract of the paper on " Some Implications of Eecog- 
nition," read by Dr. G. F. Goldsbrough before the Aristotelian Society on 
January 4, is from the Athenwum: " The subject was suggested by recent 
papers on the subject of mental activity, and by the publication of an 
empirical view of mind recommended for adoption by medical men in 
preference to a metaphysical treatment of the subject. Dr. Goldsbrough 
adopted the conclusion of Mr. Carr, who, following Hume, passed the 
judgment upon idealism that, from the point of view of idealism, a final 
or philosophical judgment on mental activity was impossible. After the 
judgment of impossibility, immediately a person began again to think on 
the subject, he was obliged to take the chance whether a philosophical 
judgment would be found possible or not. On recognizing the reappear- 
ance of other persons who had engaged in the pursuit of philosophy in the 
past, a predication of mental activity in other persons as objects became 
possible by the subject. This experience constituted the true foundation 
for the predication of mental activity. Two persons in union in this 
experience proved to each other that mental activity was no illusion. 
Through subsequent experience they could predicate that their experience 
of mutual reappearance and recognition had been an experience of union ; 
and the immediately subsequent experience which appeared to enable 
them to do this was mutual pressure of one on the other. Pressure was 
realized as hetween the two persons, but the experience of between only 
confirmed the predication of the previous experience of union, and when, 
subsequently to the initial experience of union, which inferentially through 
pressure had ceased, the predication of the previous reality of union had 
only been confirmed. The experience of union could thus be predicated 
to consist in freedom from pressure, or rest. Union and rest thus became 
the foundations of the judgment of possibility for future philosophical 
judgment. In order, however, to render judgment on mental activity 
from these persons accessible to others further steps were necessary. The 
first of these steps was concerned with the problem of identity, which for 
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the purpose of judgment might be confined to formal identity. When 
through the analysis of experience an agreement on formal identity was 
reached, the passage to philosophical judgment became relatively easy. 
Not, however, through two persons only. There was the connection of 
past and present to be considered, and to be expressed through formal 
identity. For this purpose another person in union with the previous two 
was called for, who, through formal identity, could predicate knowledge 
of the past of the one who was passive object to the other's mental activity. 
The experience of three persons of this nature constituted the experience 
of communion, upon which all future philosophical judgment must be 
based." 

According to the Nation, " The Hague Society for the Defense of 
Christianity asks for competitive discussions of the following themes: 
(1) An Investigation of the Value of the Empirical Psychology of 
Eeligion for the Doctrines of Christianity; (2) A Scientific Discussion 
of Ethics on the Basis of Modern Religious Principles. The prize for 
the former is to be bestowed on December 15, 1909, and for the latter on 
the same day, 1910. The prizes are four hundred gulden and a gold 
medal. Scholars of all nations may compete." 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, president of Stanford University, has been 
elected president of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science for the meeting to be held next year in Boston. Dr. William 
H. Holmes, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, is vice-president of 
Section H, Anthropology and Psychology; Professor James E. Eussell, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, is vice-president of section 
L, Education. 

The address given by Professor H. Poincare before the Mathematical 
Congress at Rome, on the subject of " The Future of Mathematics," is 
published in the Revue generale des sciences for December 15, 1908. 
M. Poincare begins by discussing the purposes of the pure mathematician 
and his relationship to the engineer. 

The Macmillan Company will bring out at an early date " Totemism 
and Exogamy," by Dr. J. G. Frazer. The volume will include a reprint 
of the author's " Totemism," long out of print, a " Geographical Survey 
of Totemism," four articles published originally in The Fortnightly, and 
a summary with conclusions. 

Professor Edward B. Titchener, of Cornell University, will give at 
the University of Illinois a series' of lectures in psychology, probably 
during the latter part of March. 

A MONUMENT to Professor von Krafft-Ebing was unveiled in the hall 
of the University of Vienna at the time of the recent international con- 
gress in that city on the care of the insane. 

Professor C. V. Tower, of the University of Vermont, has gone 
abroad for graduate study and travel. 

Shelley's translation of the "Banquet of Plato" has been repub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 



